ENTER   GASTELLIO

likely have argued learnedly and without too much heat.
But Calvin was first, last, and all the time a realist; a man
of tactics and practice; a man who knew how to curb his
temperament. He was able to note how strong an impres-
sion Castellio 3s words were having on those present, and
realized that the moment was inopportune for retaliation.
So he made no rejoinder, narrowing his thin lips even
more. "For the moment I held my peace," he says
when he wishes to excuse himself for his strange reserve;
"but only to avoid initiating a violent discussion before
numerous foreigners."

What will he say later in more intimate circles? Will
he expound his differences with Castellio, man against
man, opinion against opinion? Will he summon Castellio
before the Consistory, challenge his opponent, document
general accusations with names and with facts? Not a
bit of it. Calvin was never inclined to take a straight-
forward course in political matters. For him, every
attempt at adverse criticism represented something more
than a theoretical divergence of opinion; it was also an
offence against the State, it constituted a crime. Now
crimes must be dealt with by the secular arm. Castellio
was summoned to appear, not before the Consistory but
before the temporal authority; a moral dispute was trans-
formed into a disciplinary procedure. His indictment, as
laid before the Town Council in Geneva, ran: "Castellio
has undermined the prestige of the clergy."

The Council was loth to consider this question. It
had no love for quarrels among preachers. We cannot
help thinking that the secular authority was uneasy about
the Consistory's usurpation of power. The councillors
postponed a decision for a considerable time, and their
ultimate judgment proved ambiguous. Castellio was
censured without being either punished or dismissed; but
his activities as preacher in Vandoeuvres were suspended
until further notice.
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